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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN By 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Prion to 1939 there was considerable agreement 
among junior-college educators that “vocational edu- 
cation in the junior college [was] . . . best described 
by the word ‘semiprofessional’ to distinguish it from 
professional or strictly trade training.” During and 
since the war this agreement all but disappeared. 
Now the junior college is embracing all vocational 
functions not performed in the high school or the 
Whereas formerly junior-college edu- 


that the junior college 


senior college. 
cators sedulously pointed out 
concentrated on the middle 
“between the lawyer, doctor, engineer, and minister 
on the one hand and the butcher, the baker, and the 
mechanic on the other,”? now almost every nonpro- 


group of occupations 


1W. C. Eells, Ed. ‘‘Why Junior College Education’’? 
p. 6, quoting from the Report of Committee on Vocational 
Education in the Junior College. (Washington, D. C., 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 1941.) 

2Ibid., p. 7. 


JOHN LOMBARDI 


LOS ANGELES CITY COLLEGE 


fessional vocation in which a student may secure em- 
ployment becomes a proper subject for inclusion in 
the junior-college vocational curriculum. 

A major influence on the new vocational orienta- 
tion in the junior college has been the development of 
the community-college concept of providing for all 
the children of all the people post-high-school educa- 
tion which will meet their needs. To provide voca- 
tional education to meet the needs of these students, 
junior-college educators have had to abandon the 
narrow philosophy of semiprofessional and technical 
education since all children do not need, desire, or 
have the capacity for such vocational education. 

As the percentage of high-school youth entering 
junior college increases, the necessity for broadening 
For it 
is not enough for the junior college to act merely as a 
custodial institution, important as that 
to modern Americans; it is necessary to equip these 


the vocational base becomes more imperative. 


function is 
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students for meeting the increased requirements of 
making a living and living a life in the “world of new 
inventions and technical processes, [of] new achieve- 
ments in the satisfaction of human wants.” 

Though trade education is being incorporated in the 
junior-college vocational programs of many institu- 
tions, most junior-college educators refer to it by 
indirection in public statements of policy. Thus, 
the National Council of Chief State School Officers 
recommended that the junior-college vocational cur- 
riculum should include in addition to technical and 
semiprofessional training, “preparation beyond avail- 
able high-school training in occupations for which 
the high schools provide the basic training.”* 

In 1948 the California State Junior College Asso- 
ciation, reflecting the new orientation in vocational 
education in California, omitted the terms technical 
and semiprofessional in formulating a statement of 


purposes of a junior college. The association gen- 


eralized, without using the term trade, that the 
“training which is commonly referred to as terminal 
education should be designed to achieve occupational 
competence, civic competence, and personal ade- 


quacy.”® Significant also is the absence of the term 
trade in the names of junior colleges. Of the 635 
junior colleges listed in the Junior College Directory, 
1950, only one, the Los Angeles Trade-Technical Jun- 
ior College, indicates in its title that trade education 
is an integral part of its program. Also noteworthy 
is the omission of any discussion of trade education in 
a recently published book, “The Community College,” 
by Jesse Parker Bogue, executive secretary, American 
Association of Junior Colleges. The index does not 
contain any reference to trade education, but a 
chapter is devoted to technical education. 

Similar trends are evident elsewhere throughout the 
country. At the spring, 1950, meeting of the Michi- 
gan State Association of Junior Colleges one of the 
discussions centered about expanding the programs 
for technical-vocational and other two-year offerings 
in addition to university-parallel programs.® An ex- 
ception, however, was a committee representing the 
California State Department of Education, the Asso- 
ciation of Adult Education Administrators, and the 


8 J. C. Morrison, Ch. A Guide to the Development of 
Programs for the Institutes of Applied Arts and 
Sciences (New York, University of the State of New 
York Press, 1947), p. 10. 

4 National Council of Chief State School Officers. 
‘*Our System of Education’’ (Washington, D. C., 1950), 
p. 9. 
5 State of California. A Report of a Survey of the 
Needs of California in Higher Education (Sacramento, 
1948), p. 5. 

6 American Association of Junior Colleges. 
ton Newsletter, June 15, 1950, p. 7. 
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State Junior College Association, which defined the 
four principal areas of vocational education in a jun. 
ior college as “agricultural education, business edy. 
cation, home-economices education, and trade and 
industrial education.’ 

What is happening in junior-college education today 
may be compared with yesterday’s enlargement of the 
university curricula. Within the recent past optome- 


required two years or less of college preparation: to. 
day in many states they require four or more. These 
occupations were upgraded from semiprofessional to 
professional status. Although changing social and 
economic factors keep the division among professional. 
semiprofessional, and trade in a state of flux, the 
normal trend is to raise the status of an occupation 
from the lower to the next higher classification. 

If the parallel with the university is carried further 
it may be assumed that the trade education transferred 
to the junior college may be upgraded to semiprofes- 
sional status. The upgrading, of course, will not 
take place merely by virtue of the transfer of a 
particular trade curriculum to the junior college, but 
rather because the needs of a complex industrial so- 
ciety require that it be so. 

How far this development will go is not clear at 
the moment. The high school continues to provide 
much of the trade and technical training, but the 
question has been raised whether, in view of the up- 
ward extension of education, it should continue to do 
so. The President’s Commission on Higher Eduea- 
tion was of the opinion that vocational choices are 
better postponed for increasing numbers of young 
people until after high-school graduation. If the 
trend of extending education continues, “the upper- 
level occupations for which a high-school education 
has been considered adequate” will go to those with 
junior-college training. “Ultimately,” according to 
this view, “the high schools are likely to find that 
specialized terminal education has been almost com- 
pletely shifted to higher educational institutions.” 
If universal military training is adopted as a national 
policy and if the movement to compress high school 
into three years gains momentum, this prediction may 
come to pass sooner than the author anticipated. 

But, the broadening of the junior-college concept 
of vocational education will not be adhered to uni- 
versally any more than that all universities accepted 
the enlargement of the curriculum beyond the tradi- 
tional fields, Some junior colleges are too small to 


7 California State Department of Education. Voca- 
tional Education in the Junior College (Sacramento, 
1949), p. 2. 

8C. M. Armstrong. Clearing House, v. 21, pp. 140 
142, November, 1946. 
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expand in this direction; some, by law or tradition, 
follow the patterns set by the state university in its 
freshman and sophomore years; some will continue to 
offer only semiprofessional and technical programs 
leading to “preparation for closely related groups or 
clusters of jobs, rather than for single, specific jobs,’’® 
such as is implied in trade education. In all groups, 
including those in which trade education is incorpor- 
ated in the junior-college curriculum, will be found 
individual teachers and administrators in opposition 
to the new trend. Ironically, just as a few years ago 
“the offering of semiprofessional curricula” was 
deemed to be beneath “the dignity of college instruc- 
tion and too narrow in scope”? so now for the same 
reasons the upholders of tradition in the junior-college 
movement are dismayed by the prospect of incorporat- 
ing bricklaying, automechanics, and shoe-repairing in 
the junior-college instructional program. 

Will the university accept the vocational as equal to 
the academic? This question haunts the junior col- 
lege because considerable numbers of its students con- 
tinue their education at the university and still larger 
numbers have aspirations which, though never ful- 
filled, influence the curricular offerings. 

Ever since the junior college began expanding its 
program into the vocational fields it has had to con- 
tend with the competition of the practical with the 
liberal arts. Before World War II the junior college 
had some success in maintaining the collegiate char- 
acter of its semiprofessional courses. Many of them 
were acceptable for university-transfer credit on the 
same basis as the more traditional academic courses. 
The introduction of trade courses, traditionally high- 
school or subcollegiate subjects, will make the uni- 
versity more reluctant than in the past to accept such 
courses for transfer credit. The university is unlikely 
to accept trade courses for transfer credit until such 
time as these courses attain academic respectability. 

In this the junior college has not been unique since 
this reluctance in the schools at all levels to accept the 
practical as equal to the academic “makes one of the 
most ironic chapters in the history of education.”™? 
Peter F. Drucker, writing in Fortune in August, 1950, 
commented: “At least the iron curtain that used to 
separate the business school from the rest of the uni- 
versity faculty—most noticeable at Harvard—has be- 
come a silken curtain with a few good-sized holes in 
it.” The original purposes of the first municipal col- 
leges usually referred to training for the practical 
arts. The occupational training outlined for the Free 


® Morrison, op. cit., p. 48. 

10. F. Mason, ‘‘New Aims for Junior Colleges,’’ in 
Eells, op. cit., p. 275. 

11H. M. Kallen. ‘‘The Education of Free Men’’ (New 
York, Farrar Straus, 1949), p. 29. 
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Academy (later City College) of New York included 
courses for the future carpenter and the smith’s ap- 
prentice. The Toledo University of Arts and Trades 
was established in 1872 “for the promotion of knowl- 
edge in the arts and trades.” The Land Grant Act 
of 1862 provided for the teaching of “such branches 
of learning as are related to agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts.”?? But, such is the power of tradition 
that the term “Trades” was dropped from the title 
of the Toledo institution, and the trade aspects of all 
the institutions were minimized or entirely eliminated 
in name, if not in fact. However, it is obvious that 
the tremendous increase in the university program has 
come largely from one source, the practical arts. 
Likewise, the junior college in introducing the trades 
courses into the program must expect to combat preju- 
dice from within on the part of some of its own mem- 
bers and resistance from without on the part of the 
university, as well as tradition. 

For the junior college the importance of this prob- 
lem cannot be overstressed. The junior college has 
found, as did the vocational high school, that unless 
parity is maintained between the vocational and aca- 
demic the vocational does not have the social recog- 
nition or the educational prestige of the academic. 
“It is hard,” pleaded a junior-college director before 
a junior-college-university-relations committee, “to 
convince anyone that a noncredit [vocational] course 
is not an inferior course.”** A Gresham Law in 
reverse operates in the junior college to drive out the 
noncredit vocational course in favor of the university 
or transfer course. 

The university is aware of the problem the junior 
college faces in trying to maintain its vocational pro- 
gram on a par with its academic. It understands and 
sympathizes with the efforts of the junior college to 
give equal dignity to courses of every type. It real- 
izes that “university courses carry greater prestige 
than nonuniversity courses,” and it is trying to work 
out an evaluation that will be just to junior-college 
students. On the other hand, the university insists 
that it “must keep within the confines of its assign- 
ment which means that it must maintain the signifi- 
cance of its degrees” and, consequently, it “cannot 
admit to its already overcrowded curricula courses 
which are not proper to them. In nearly all curricula 
there is increasing pressure against the confines of 
the conventional four-year college period.”** 

Many university and some junior-college educators 


12 J. S. Diekhoff. ‘‘Democracy’s College’’ (New York, 
Harper, 1950), p. 10-11. 

13 University of California, Office of Relations with 
Schools, Los Angeles. Minutes of the Meeting of the 
Junior College Conference Committee, (mimeo.), p. 13. 

14 Ibid. p. 9. 
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believe that the problem can be solved by educating 
“the public with regard to the value and dignity of 
nonuniversity courses.” In the light of the past ex- 
perience of all educational levels, this solution is as 
idealistic as it is impractical. Guidance and enlight- 
enment without equality in terms of social value are 
not likely to eliminate “the powerful, widespread, and 
very unhappy distinction of atmosphere and general 
standing between academic and vocational courses.’’!® 
Moreover, the acceptance of this solution may intro- 
duce into the American educational system the un- 
democratic European practice of forcing students to 
decide at the end of a common secondary school which 
of two unequal forks of the educational road they 
should take. 

On the surface it appears as if the solution to the 
problem of maintaining equality of opportunity be- 
tween the academic and vocational rests almost en- 
tirely with the university. Actually, the attitude of 
the junior college influences the decision of the uni- 
versity. Obviously if the junior college evaluates, 
directly or indirectly, its vocational program as sub- 
collegiate, the university has no choice but to accept 
that evaluation. However, if the junior college ac- 
cepts the philosophy of the social equality of all use- 
ful labor and maintains parity between the vocational 
and the academic, it then makes it possible for the 
university to accept the same evaluation. 

The junior college itself is partly to blame for the 
dichotomy of values that exists. For years its ad- 
ministrators, especially in California, followed the 
practice of distinguishing by a different numbering 
system its vocational courses from its academic. As 
a result the university when evaluating a student’s 
transcript often granted or withheld credit on the 
basis of the number of the course rather than on the 
quality of the student’s work in the course or on 
the value of the course to the student in the pursuit of 
his life work. Strangely enough, the efforts of some 
junior-college administrators to abolish this dual 
numbering system are meeting with more opposition 
from within the junior college than from the uni- 
versity. 

Probably the most important factor in the solution 
will be social, economic, and technological forces which 
cause the relative values of vocations to change. The 
university, for example, always insists when disallow- 
ing credit for particular vocational courses that it 
“must maintain the significance of its degrees.” But 
these decisions are not immutable or irrevocable. 
Not so long ago the university considered stenography, 


15 ‘General Education in a Free Society’’ (Report of 
the Harvard Committee, Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1945), p. 27. 
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typing, newspaper practice, introduction to th, 
theatre, and others too numerous to mention, as “; 

proper to its curriculum,” yet each is acceptable fo; 
credit today. Neither is there any reason for assyy. 
ing that the present university program will remajy 
static and unresponsive to the same forces shaping 
the junior-college program. Because the universit 
may refuse to give credit on transfer for courses whj h 
today it labels as nonacademie is no reason for the 
junior college, after it has decided that a course o; 
courses belong in its program, to evaluate them othe; 
than as equal to the academic. As in the past, s0 j; 
the future the university will recognize more of tly 
vocational courses as equivalent to the academic t 


curriculum to professional status. The university d 
may also acknowledge that “the ability to complet: g 
successfully the last two years of college depends 0 
more upon the quality of mind and the mental habits hi 
a student brings to his work than upon the nature ¢/ 
the subject matter he has already covered.’’® e y 
Until the university accepts for credit the strictly ot 
vocational courses the junior college should inelude in in 
the vocational program nonvocational or general- as 
education courses acceptable for university credit ” 
This will make vocational curricula attractive to stu- sii 
dents who must prepare for immediate gainful en- sh 
ployment, but who may want to continue their educa. - 
tion in the future. _ 
If the exigencies of modern industrial society requir if 
that its skilled artisans be college trained, the junior a 
college, an instrument or agency of that society, mus Pee 
undertake the task of educating them. The junior res 
college need not develop an inferiority complex in ai. ol 
mitting trade courses to its vocational program hel 
True, these courses will have to struggle for equality a 
with the older semiprofessional and academic course 
but, if there is justification for including them in th# .., 
educational program, they will, in time, achieve thi - 
equality. The speed with which this will be acco ties 
plished will depend to some extent on the social valuR 7... 
society places upon the occupations for which thee wai 
courses prepare. There are indications that society: Wi 
evaluation of the trades is undergoing a radical chang the 
If the educational experiences of the past har inte 
meaning, it is that the junior college will perpetraiq — lege 
an injustice on its students and will retard the (4% © hay 
velopment of its vocational program, if it fails | : lear 
insist on the principle that its vocational courses # } N 
the equal of its academic. ) dish 
16 Higher Education for American Democracy (A kf 4 alre 
port of the President’s Commission on Higher Educati— 7 Doe 
New York, Harper, 1948), Vol. I, p. 70. ' exis 
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UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERVICE AND 
TRAINING—AN EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY? 


FREDERICK DEW. BOLMAN, JR. 


New York University 


Pusxic discussion of Universal Military Service and 
Training indicates to what extent the international 
situation has shaken the foundations of higher educa- 
tion in the United States. 
better education for our children seems likely to be 


The American dream of 
blichted. But part of the American dream is to do 
what must be done and in the process to learn how to 
do it better. 
Service and Training may stimulate us to reformulate 


The very challenge of Universal Military 


our problems in education and improve on what we 
have done in the past. 

As the country reluctantly accepts the draft of 18- 
year-olds, fateful questions are posed. Will two years 
out of the life of all the young men lower the working 
intelligence of the nation? Will military service and 
training drain off, beyond recovery, two precious years 
in the education of the next generation? Will our 
sons and daughters have less equipment to face their 
own difficulties and crises? Of one thing we should 
be certain. We are planning not only for a year or 
two—we must think in terms of the next decade, the 
next generation, or whatever length of time it takes 
us to secure for ourselves and others the basic rights 
Just as the financial health of the nation 
demands that we pay taxes now rather than put the 


of man. 


burden on the next generation, so must we provide 
education for our young people in a pattern that will 
help rather than hinder them a decade or two decades 
hence. 

Parents and educators have a right to be concerned 
over the problems which military service and training 
raises. If we send our boys into service on gradua- 
tion from high school, at age 18, will two years away 
Will they 
want to go back to school again when they get out? 


make them forget what they have learned? 


Will high school have stimulated them enough to make 
them want to go on to college, or will they jump right 
Will col- 
lege standards have to be lowered because students 


into business or special training for a job? 


have forgotten how to study and much of what they 


learned earlier? 
Not since the Civil War has this country faced so 


disheartening an outlook. Our standard of living is 


} already changing as we build an arsenal economy. 
' Does this mean that we must sacrifice our cultural 


existence? Must training in critical thought and dis- 





ciplined imagination in the world of ideas be eur- 
tailed? 


give up higher education—a potent force in the eul- 


Are we, without our choosing it, about to 


tural development of our way of life—and settle down 
to the cold routine of a purely technological eiviliza- 
tion? Will the variety of values we cherish disappear 
Will we have 
all the many-sided resourcefulness which has charae- 
terized us in the past? 


and our taste for democracy run thin? 


Or will a dehumanized, sci- 
entific way of life—a militarized machine age—over- 
come us? 

These are questions educators have pondered pub- 
licly and privately in recent months against the back- 
ground of a decade of growth in educational aims and 
plans. Educators throughout the country had been 
thinking in terms of ever-expanding opportunity for 
those who previously would not have gone to college. 
Junior and community colleges had begun to offer at 
least two years of college to many of those who would 
not have had more than a high-school edueation. But 
still greater advance and additional reforms in our 
educational system are needed, reforms which Uni- 
versal Military Service and Training now threatens 
to cut short. 

The trouble with the plans recently suggested to 
adjust to military service is that they offer only 
simple acceleration of our present scheme of educa- 
tion. Moreover, the particular speed-ups proposed 
are not divided into sound educational units adapted 
to the age groups entering and returning from mili- 
The Board of New York 
State has proposed that high schools accelerate to 


tary service. Regents of 
let students complete their work in three instead of 
the customary four years, thus allowing men to get in 
a year of college before military service. President 
Conant of Harvard has suggested that college can be 
reduced to a three-year program, to help men return- 
ing from service get on more quickly into graduate 
schools and the professions. Many universities, if 
they have not already done so, are about to introduce 
overlapping degree programs, so that a 


man may 


transfer from his junior year in college to a law, 
medical, or other professional graduate school. These 
are all essentially stopgap solutions. While one or 
more of them may meet the present manpower crisis, 
they do not meet the educational crisis. Yet what we 
really need is to formulate a practical program which 
will satisfy military requirements and, at the same 
time, redirect educational aims for the long-run needs 
of the country. 

The most crucial issue for our whole thinking in the 


matter of education and military service and training 
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may be summed up in two questions, First, what kind 
of education shall we give men immediately prior to 
military service? Second, how much can they learn 
before they leave civilian life for two years of service? 
On our ability to answer these two questions ade- 
quately depends the victory or defeat of the next 
generation. 

These two questions can be answered by establish- 
ing a new educational unit in which all of the essen- 
tials of the four years of high school and the first two 
years of college are integrated into a four-year pro- 
gram. Let us call this new unit a “College of Gen- 
eral Education” and assume that it will come into 
being as a part of a college or university. A boy will 
enter this new college at age 14. After four years of 
intensive training, he will have completed his general 
or background education before entering military serv- 
ice at age 18. After he returns from two years of 
service, he will be ready to enter the junior class and 
his field of special training in a college, or he may go 
directly into professional studies in a school of com- 
merce, a school of education, a law school, or an 
engineering school. If he does not return to advanced 
work in college, he will at least have had the equiva- 
lent of two years of college undergraduate work. 
Such a plan will call for acceleration, insofar as it 
will require that the student compress six years of 
education under our present system into four years 
under the new system. This can be done by having 
the student go to school for most of the fifty-two weeks 
of each year. But this proposal differs from others 
involving acceleration in that it calls for the develop- 
ment of a new program of studies which will do away 
with much of the duplication of information and lack 
of orderly progression that characterize the present 
transition from high sehool to college. 

There is a special and intimate relation between the 
work of the high school and that of the first two years 
of college. These are the years when the student 
learns about the world not from the confines of his 
special vocation but from the broad perspectives of 
the traditions, methods, and values common to enlight- 
ened people in all fields of endeavor. Later he will 
learn the practical ways of earning a living in the 
world. But first he must know what kind of world 
he is living in and how it came to be as it is. He 
must be given tools for investigating that world and 
more tools for communicating what he learns. Back 
in 1945 the famous Harvard report, General Educa- 
cation in a Free Society, said brightly and hopefully, 
“At bottom education is society perpetuating its spirit 
and inner form in a new generation.” This task is 
one shared by the high school and the first two years 
of college, and it is this period more than any other 
which should not be interrupted. 
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The proposed College of General Education would 
engage the services of gifted secondary-school and 
college teachers to sit down together and map out a 
new four-year program of studies embodying the aims 
of such general education. On the basis of their 
knowledge and experience in teaching the age groups 
involved, they will apportion over the four years the 
major fields to be covered. Some will work out a new 
sequence of studies in the basic skills of communi- 
cation, how to think and write and speak coherently 
and effectively. Others will develop a program of 
studies in literature and the arts. Finally, the ge. 
quence of courses in the social and natural sciences 
will be developed. This method of planning wil] 
mean that there will be no needless duplication of 
subject matter from one course to the other, that 
courses will be organized into the most meaningful 
sequences, and that the courses taught at the same 
time to one age group will relate as much as possible 
to each other. 

The teachers in this College of General Education 
will have an opportunity, such as they have never had 
before, to communicate to the student in four un- 
interrupted years some of the intellectual excitement 
which makes learning easy. Courses in communica- 
tion skills, the humanities, and the social and natural 
sciences can be taught not as ends in themselves, but 
as a reservoir of tools and insights to be brought, on 
specific occasions, into relation to one another for the 
understanding of life. Instead of tired weekly com- 
positions written for a slavishly grammatical English 
department, students can be inspired to excite them- 
selves about some problem in the world and write 
of it. Instead of going twice over the facts of Euro- 
pean and American history and many of the works 
of English and American literature, as so often hap- 
pens under our present system of high-school and 
college education, the student can be taught these 
subjects in a much more gradual and thorough fashion 
in the course of four years. There will be the pos- 
sibility of four years of uninterrupted training in a 
foreign language, as well as in one or more of the 
basic sciences. At the very beginning of the pro- 
gram, students can be taught those helpful methods 
of study which at present they lack until their fresh- 
man year in college. 

The development of the student in this new college 
ean be closely followed by our current testing tech- 
niques. The intellectual and emotional growth of 
students can be better judged today than a decade ago, 
and individual or group remedial work given when 
needed. Of special importance to the age group 14 
to 18 will be adequate guidance and personal counsel- 
ing. Social life, athletics, and all that goes into the 
arts of living and being healthy need not be dis- 
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carded. Twenty-five or so hours in the classroom 
each week will be ample, and the values of fellowship 
outside the library and laboratory would be stressed 
as part of the whole educational process. 

When a student graduates from our College of Gen- 
eral Education he may find himself at a great advan- 
taze over those who have followed the traditional! pat- 
tern of education. He will immediately enter military 
service for two years, during which he will have time 
to reconsider his vocational goal—and perhaps change 
his mind, while he still has the time—instead of being 
hurled into making a decision about his college 
“major” or professional school when he is still under 
the pressure of course work. The fact that he is 


ready, on re-entering civilian life, to go on into a 
pecialized field without having lost two years of his 


§ 
} 
| 
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ife, in relation to our current pattern of studies, may 
encourage him to pick up his education where he left 
off to enter service. With improved guidance facilities 
in colleges and universities, he can more accurately 
recheck his vocational goals at age 20, when he re- 
turns to the campus, than he could have done before. 
The chances are, if all this is true, that he will be a 
better student in upper college work, in professional 
school, and in graduate school than he would other- 
wise have been. Those who do not continue college 
on return from military service will have completed 
the equivalent of high school and two years of col- 
lege—a significant advance over our present situation. 
Two years of military service will be a tax paid for 
national security, but the return will be more and 
better education for those paying it and for the whole 
country. 

As a parent, I would like to see my son get the 
advantages of such an education before he is called 
into military service. Since I feel that from age 14 
on his summers should be spent doing something pro- 
ductive, I would as soon have him attend the College 
of General Education as take a summer job. If I 
planned to send him to a private school before college, 
I would welcome the fact that the tuition for the four 
years at this college would not cost as much as the 
four years of preparatory school and two of college. 

If this new scheme of education proves its worth 
in actual practice, the public system of high-school 
education could eventually join forces with the grow- 
ing community colleges to make the pattern available 
to everybody. In the meantime, however, such a new 
college, established within the framework of a recog- 
nized college or university, will offer benefits worth the 
added cost to many parents. 

The college or university pioneering enough to es- 
tablish such a new college may discover that its in- 
vestment of time and money pays sound educational 
dividends. For the first time an experiment within 
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its supervision and control will have been tried, offer- 
ing the opportunity to study the long-felt need to 
integrate the work of the secondary school and the 
college. If the experiment proves sound, it will have 
made better students for the future. Moreover, many 
of the students of the new college will come to know 
the parent college or university and return to it for 
further training after military service. Finally, at 
a time when many colleges and universities fear such 
a drastic cut in enrollment and student tuition fees 
that many faculty members must be discharged and 
upkeep on physical plant becomes difficult, such a 
college as the one proposed offers an immediate way 
of remaining solvent and keeping educational forces 
intact. 

In considering the notion of a College of General 
Education, it is interesting to note that such an idea 
is not in conflict with the experience, ferment, and 
rather revolutionary changes in education that have 
already taken place since World War II. Three 
major reports published in this period—General Edu- 
cation in a Free Society, issued by Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1945, Higher Education for American Democ- 
racy, issued by the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education in 1947, and The Idea and Practice of Gen- 
eral Education, issued in 1950 by the University of 
Chicago—have pointed out the need and some grounds 
for co-ordination of secondary school and college and 
the tremendous importance of general education for 
the welfare of a democratic society. 

Many of our leading colleges and universities, mean- 
while, have introduced new programs of integrated 
studies into the first two years of the undergraduate 
course of study. Then, too, educators have grown 
conscious of the need to set up clear and objective 
criteria for evaluating the progress of the student 
through his college career as well as the effectiveness 
of the courses which he is taking. An example of 
work now in progress in this area is the Cooperative 
Study of Evaluation in General Education of the 
American Council on Education—an organization 
made up of more than 70 educators, culled from many 
colleges and universities, who are helping to locate 
areas in the college program which need clarification 
and change. 

The last decade has also seen the rapid development 
in many states of the community and junior college, 
which often serve to complete the general education 
of the student. In addition, some universities, such 
as those of Florida and North Carolina, have sepa- 
rated as distinct units the first two from the last two 
years of college. In 1946 Boston University began 
an entirely new venture, the General College, offering 
a wholly required curriculum to freshmen and sopho- 
more classes and from which most of the students go 
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on into the upper classes of other schools of the 
university. 

Furthermore, beginning during World War II, we 
found that we could speed up the learning process 
itself, both in high school and in college. A useful 
acceleration by complete change of method was most 
dramatically illustrated in the field of languages, but 
occurred elsewhere as well. 

Finally, when GI’s returned to the campus, we had a 
chance to note the effect of interruptions in schooling 
for various age groups, and on these grounds many of 
us have become convinced that high school and the 
first two years of college should not be interrupted 
for military service, if this can possibly be avoided. 
While a new GI Bill to underwrite the further edu- 
cation of those who serve in the armed forces may be 
desirable, it is abundantly clear that such subsidy 
alone will not solve all our educational problems. 

Many times before, in the course of our national 
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development, a crisis has called for bold experiments. 


tion. At a time when educators have been layin. 


foundations for better education for more young y 


ple, we must do all in our power not to let the jy. 
position of Universal Military Service and Trainino 
rob us of the opportunity to achieve more of the king 
of civilization we ardently want and desperately need 
Perhaps other schemes than the one here proposed 
will better prepare the next generation. But we myy 
give serious thought to revision—not just accelera. 
tion—of education. If our civilization is to survive 
the enormous cost of materiel and manpower needed 
for defense, our culture must be transmitted, 
necessary instrument for life, to the minds of thos 
who will sacrifice and serve. The radical departur, 
from heretofore trusted ways, which Universal Mjjj. 
tary Service and Training involves, must be matehed 
by an equally radical and resourceful development of 
educational policy and practice. 





THE MENTAL-MATURITY SCALE FOR 
THE MOTOR HANDICAPPED 


LuciuLe H. Buium, Besstz B. BuRGEMEISTER, 
IrvING D. LorGe 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


THIS paper serves as a preliminary report of the 
work which has been done to date on a test devised to 
meet the need for an intelligence scale suited to the 
limitations of seriously handicapped children. These 
limitations frequently include speech difficulties, motor 
disabilities, and curtailment of experience owing to a 
restricted social milieu. 

On standard performance scales it is apparent that 
tests which emphasize speed penalize children with 
severe motor handicaps such as are seen among indi- 
viduals with cerebral palsy. Even where speech is 
understandable, on tests of so-called verbal intelligence 
a number of items involving drawing and motor ma- 
nipulation are often included. An example of this is 
the Stanford-Binet intelligence seale, which is widely 
Form L (1937 
revision), for example, contains the following items 


used with children and adolescents. 


requiring a considerable degree of motor control from 
Year V to Year VII. 


Year V—Picture completion of a man (drawing). 
Copying a square. 

Year VI—Bead chain (stringing small beads on a 
string according to pattern). Maze test (drawing a 
path between two parallel lines which are very close to- 
gether). 

Year VII—Copying a diamond. 


Since two months in mental age is credited for suc- 
cessful completion of each of these tests, the cerebral- 
palsied child with severe motor handicap may be 
penalized as much as 10 months in mental age in this 
test range. Other tests in this range require verbal 
response, and, if the cerebral-palsied child also has 
a speech disability, he is further handicapped by test. 
Similar penalties are involved in the requirement of 
many standard tests. 

Penalizing factors, such as these, may account for 
some of the obtained intelligence quotients of the 
cerebral palsied. Some examiners omit all motor 
items in calculating the intelligence quotient, thus 
giving more weight to the verbal tests passed; others 
follow directions literally, treating the motor tests as 
failures. 

Adaptation of standardized items to the limitation: 
of the handicapped child affects the difficulty ani 
placement of the items. For example, when the three- 
hole formboard is enlarged so that the child with 
severe motor handicap can manipulate the different 
blocks to place them in their proper holes, the difi- 
culty of the original test item is also changed, since 
it usually is easier to see differences in shape when 
the size is increased. 

Another example of this adaptation is the modifica- 
tion of the Picture Vocabulary Test at the preschool 
levels on the Stanford-Binet scale to make it pos- 
sible for children with unintelligible speech to re- 
spond. If the test is administered according to 
standard procedure, the child is shown a picture on 
a eard and asked to tell what it is. In adapting the 
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test for children with speech handicaps a customary 
modification is to have the examiner name one or more 
erroneous objects and then to give the right one. If 
the child nods his head affirmatively upon hearing the 
correct name, he is given credit for his response. It 
is apparent, of course, that different and more com- 
plicated psychological processes are involved in asso- 
eiating a name of an object with a picture and in 
reproducing the word for it than in recognizing the 
correct association once it has been made by the ex- 
aminer. Clinicians who obtain responses to the test 
in this way have a choice either of crediting them in 
the usual manner or of trying to estimate subjectively 
the mental-age level at which they fall. 

Because of such factors, it seemed advantageous in 
devising the Mental Maturity Scale for the Motor 
Handicapped to introduce material designed espe- 
cially for the cerebral-palsied child, rather than to 
modify or adapt items from intelligence tests stand- 
ardized on the normal population. Not only are such 
items not applicable to the handicapped child, but 
their standardization also does not apply to the 
cerebral-palsied group. 

After an exploratory period in which various tech- 
niques were considered, the mental-maturity-scale pat- 
tern finally chosen consists of a series of cards with 
five drawings on each ecard. For each item (a card) 
the subject is required to indicate the one drawing 
that does not belong with the other four. Response 
may be made by pointing, so that verbalization is not 
needed. Figures are large enough to assure correct 
interpretation of response when given. In extreme 
eases of motor handicap (where pointing by gross arm 
movements is not possible) instructions ean be modi- 
fied so that the examiner points to each figure on the 
ecard one after another, asking, “Is it this one?” Thus 
a nod of the head may serve as the subject’s response. 
This method is practical, since speech is not needed, 
and a minimum of motor control is involved. 

Test items were drawn yn cardboard 63” x 193”. 
Most of the items are drawn on pastel-hued board or 
in bright colors. They appear to have greater inter- 
est for children than a uniform series of black-and- 
The drawings are simple, with ap- 

Specific items were chosen to be 


white drawings. 

peal to children. 
within the experience of cerebral-palsied children. 
On the basis of preliminary tryout, the test seems to 
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be applicable to an age range of from four to four- 
teen years. 

The individual items require a variety of intellectual 
processes. The items involve such processes as form 
differences, spatial relations, recognition of missing 
details; discrimination on the basis of use; aesthetic 
differences; color and number differences; as well as 
the handling of more symbolie material. 

The tryout series of 110 items consisted largely of 
pictures and geometric designs. Four judges expert 
in the field of test construction were asked to arrange 
the cards in order of difficulty. Sample items were 
then presented to a small group of cerebral-palsied 
children to determine the applicability and interest 
value of the test. 
seemed to enjoy the experience. 


The children responded well and 


Full test directions were developed for the presen- 
tation of the complete series of 110 cards to normal 
children. Preliminary work consisted of standardiza- 
tion of test directions, determination of order of diffi- 
culty of test items, and choice of method of recording 
responses. 

For a criterion the Otis Group Test was selected 
for the older children, and the Stanford-Binet (Form 
L) for the younger children. The Otis Alpha was 
used for children in the first grade (spring term) 
through grade 3, and the Otis Beta for grades 4 
through 8. The Otis Beta has a reportedly high 
correlation! with intelligence quotients obtained by 
use of the Stanford-Binet test, correlations obtained 
for students in grades 7 to 9 in three groups being 
given as approximately .77. At the early ages an 
individual intelligence test is desirable, so the Stan- 
ford-Binet intelligence test (Form L) was adminis- 
tered to 150 kindergarten and first-grade children. 
To date, 525 children in a publie school have been 
given either the Otis group or Stanford-Binet test, 
together with the Mental Maturity Scale for the 
Motor Handicapped. 

At present a sample of the cerebral-palsied popula- 
tion is being tested. The results from the public- 
school group will be used to validate the items of the 
mental maturity seale for its ultimate use with cere- 
bral-palsied children. 

1 Personal communication from Roger T. Lennon, di- 
rector, division of test research and service, World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





THE NEW “BATTLES” FOR EDUCATION 

THE teaching profession at all levels is justified in 
feeling a certain alarm about the status of education. 
There is, first, the report that about 25,000 members 
teaching in the colleges of the country will be dis- 








missed beeause of the prospective drop in enrollments. 
The report may be exaggerated, but it must inevitably 
cause a great deal of unrest and uncertainty. 

The second cause for alarm is the old question of 
how to implement fully the ideal of equality of edu- 
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cational opportunitity in the light of the unequal dis- 
tribution of the nation’s wealth and population. The 
issue of Federal aid for education has been debated 
in Congress for nearly four decades and, despite de- 
pressions and periods of prosperity, nothing has hap- 
pened to prove that the need for such aid has either 
disappeared or been diminished. The fact still re- 
mains that the states with the largest populations are 
unable to provide an adequate system of education, 
although they put forth far greater financial efforts 
than do the wealthiest states. Nor has the lesson of 
the Selective Service statistics in World War II on the 
numbers that had to be rejected for physical disa- 
bilities or for functional illiteracy been digested. The 
battle has to be waged anew in every session of Con- 
gress with no prospect of relief for those living in 
educationally underprivileged areas. 

More serious than either of these causes of alarm 
are the attacks on public education in magazines with 
nation-wide circulation and in local school systems. 
The magazines are ready to publish attacks on the 
schools, but their pages have never shown any evi- 
dence of willingness to publish rebuttals; this is a use 
of journalistic freedom that deserves investigation. 
Of the two forms of attack those on local school sys- 
tems, usually concentrated on the chief administrative 
officers, are the more subtle and dangerous. Those 
who launch them have rightly been referred to as “the 
enemy within.” The leaders of these attacks are able 
to rally to their support many who are sincerely 
critical of the quality of the work of their schools as 
well as many others whose motives are sinister. The 
situation served as one of the major subjects for 
discussion at the recent meeting of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators. Such discussion 
could, indeed, not be avoided. It is not, however, the 
first time that “battles” have had to be waged on 
behalf of American education. The new “battles” on 
all the three fronts here discussed should be carried 
into every school where parents should be enlisted to 
campaign on behalf of sound education for their sons 
and daughters as the best guarantee for the preserva- 
tion and perpetuation of American democracy.— 


I, L. K. 


THE FIRST AMERICAN ASSEMBLY 
TO BE HELD IN MAY 

Tue first meeting of the American Assembly, which 
was established in the Graduate School of Business, 
Columbia University, by General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower before he left the presidency to assume his 
duties as Supreme Commander of the Allied At- 
lantic Pact Armies, will be held sometime in May at 
Arden House, Harriman (N. Y.), the estate given to 
the university by W. Averell Harriman for this 
purpose. The exact date will be determined by Gen- 


eral Eisenhower’s plans and commitments in Europe. 
Lewis W. Douglas, chairman of the Board, Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, on March 13 accepted Gen- 
eral Kisenhower’s invitation to serve as chairman of 
the National Policy Board of the assembly. The 
names of other members of the board will be an- 
nounced in the near future. 

The object of the American Assembly is “to isolate 
and assess factors which should govern American 
foreign policy. . . . It will utilize all the back. 
ground material competent researchers can provide 
and good American intelligence to cut through the 
conflicting opinions of national spokesmen in this 
great debate,” Mr. Douglas said in announcing the first 
meeting. “It is not the job of the assembly to tell 
the American people what they ought to do, but to 
bring a wide cross-section of American thinking to 
bear on the subject, to explore the possibilities, and 
to clarify important factors so that the American 
people will be able to make up their own minds.” 

Between 60 and 80 delegates, representing various 
geographical areas, interests, occupations, and walks 
of life, will be in attendance at the first conference 
which will consider the relationships between the 
United States and Western Europe. The campaign 
for $500,000 working capital has been completed, with 
more than 500 companies, foundations, and individuals 
in 30 states contributing. The second drive, with 
$1,250,000 as the goal, has already secured $175,000, 
and plans are being set up for a series of major as- 
semblies and the related industry-wide, technical, and 
regional conferences. 


ETS TO ADMINISTER TESTS FOR 
SELECTIVE-SERVICE 
DEFERMENT 
THE Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, 
Princeton (N. J.), will construct and administer tests 
to be given at approximately 1,000 examination cen- 
ters throughout the United States and its territories 
under the Selective Service plan that will afford regis- 
trants the opportunity to demonstrate their aptitude 
for college or university study. These test scores or 
scholastic standing in college or university will be 
used by local draft boards in determining the eligi- 
bility of registrants to be considered for occupational 
deferment as students. Congress recently made pro- 
visions to permit the deferment of college and uni- 
versity students “in such numbers as may be necessary 
to the maintenance of the national health, safety, or 

interest.” 

To be eligible to take the Selective Service College 
Qualification Test, an applicant: 

1. Must be a registrant who intends to request occu- 


pational deferment as a student. 2. Must be under 26 
years old at the time of making the test. 3. Must have 
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giready begun and plan to continue his college or uni- 


ity studies (the applicant need not be in a four-year 


sollege, but his entire course must be satisfactory for 
transfer of credits to a degree-granting institution). 4. 
Yust not previously have taken the test. 

The test will be given by the ETS at no cost to the 
registrant who may obtain instructions concerning the 
examination and application blanks from the Prince- 
on address after April 15. Registrants will be re- 
quired to pay for transportation to and from the test- 
ing centers. Tests will be given on May 26, June 16, 
and June 30 to college seniors and others contem- 
plating entrance into graduate or professional schools 
and to other students who have already begun and 
yho plan to continue their college studies. High- 
school seniors and other prospective college entrants 
will not be permitted to take the test until after they 


have begun their first year of college work. 


REGIONAL CO-OPERATIVE CONFERENCES 
ON LIBRARY-BUILDING PROBLEMS 

Ar a meeting during the conference of the Amer- 

ican Library Association, February 1, the Cooperative 

Committee on Library Building Plans of the Asso- 
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ciation of College and Reference Libraries voted to 
offer its services as a clearinghouse for the promotion 
of “regional co-operative conferences on library-build- 
ing problems.” Since 1944 the committee has held a 
number of meetings at which librarians, architects, and 
administrative officers engaged in library planning 
have come together for the purpose of exchanging 
suggestions and ideas on problems of common in- 
terest. The success of these conferences has been 
notable, but they have been concerned primarily with 
large university buildings. Many factors have pre- 
vented the participation of smaller institutions in 
these discussions. The committee, therefore, is con- 
sidering similar meetings, perhaps on a regional basis, 
which may be attended by smaller institutions. 

Any librarian who feels that his or her institution 
might like to participate in such a regional informal 
conference in the near future may write to Robert H. 
Muller, chairman of the committee, Southern Illinois 
University (Carbondale). Mr. Miller will try to ar- 
range, through a member of his committee in the 
region from which a sufficient number of requests 
have been received, a regional conference of institu- 
tions planning new library buildings. 





Notes and News 


Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending April 9: 5. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Paul Weaver, chairman of the division of religion 
and philosophy, Stephens College (Columbia, Mo.), 
has been appointed president, Lake Erie College 
Painesville, Ohio), to succeed Helen Dalton Brag- 
don, whose resignation to accept the presidency of 
the American Association of University Women was 
reported in ScHoon anp Socrety, June 3, 1950. Al- 
fred T. Hill, vice-president in charge of development, 
who has been serving as acting president since Sep- 
tember, 1950, will continue in this capacity until Dr. 
Weaver assumes his new duties, July 1. 


Kevin McCann, assistant to General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower in Paris, was named president, Defiance 
(Ohio) College, April 7, to succeed Harold Dana 
Hopkins, whose appointment was reported in ScHooL 
AND Society, September 11, 1943, and who will retire 
on June 30. Mr. McCann will assume his new duties 
early in July. 


Henry B. Poor, assistant headmaster, Deerfield 
(Mass.) Academy, has been appointed headmaster, 
Fountain Valley School (Colorado Springs, Colo.), to 
succeed Francis M. Froelicher, headmaster since the 
founding of the school in 1930. C. Dwight Perry, 


who has served as acting headmaster since December, 
1950, will continue to administer the school until Mr. 
Poor assumes his new duties at the close of the aca- 
demic year. 


Donald Derby, associate professor of history, School 
of Social Sciences and Public Affairs, the American 
University (Washington 6, D. C.), has been elected 
provost of the university by the Board of Trustees. 


Otis Cary, at present a graduate student in Yale 
University, has been appointed registrar of the Inter- 
national Christian University that is scheduled to open 
in Mitaka (Japan) in April, 1952. Mrs. Cary, a 
physician, will also be a member of the staff. 


Norma MacRury, whose appointment as acting dean, 
Skidmore College (Saratoga Springs, N. Y.), to serve 
during a leave of absence granted to Margaret Bridg- 
man was reported in ScHoot AND Society, June 4, 
1949, has been named to the deanship. Miss Bridg- 
man has resigned to continue her work as consultant 
in nursing education with the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. 


John W. Atherton, assistant professor of English, 
Claremont (Calif.) Men’s College, has assumed new 
duties as director of admissions, succeeding John L. 
Henninger who resigned on March 29. 


A Council of Advisers has been appointed for the 
Cooperative Project in Educational Administration, 
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Teachers College, Columbia University, according to 
Daniel R. Davies, co-ordinator of the project. The 
members are: Lawrence H. Chamberlain, dean, Co- 
lumbia College; John A. Krout, dean of the graduate 
faculties of the university; Robert T. Livingston, pro- 
fessor of industrial engineering; Robert King Merton, 
professor of sociology; John D. Millet, professor of 
public administration; and John E. Orchard, pro- 
fessor of economic geography. One of the primary 
duties of the council is to determine the way in which 
resources of the university may be used to improve 


the preparation of school administrators. 


The Junior Year Abroad of Smith College (North- 
ampton, Mass.) has accepted provisionally 63 students 
for 1951-52 and has named the directors of the four 
study groups: Ruth T. Murdoch, assistant professor 
of French, director of the group in Paris; Elisabeth 
Koffka, associate professor of history, Junior Year 
of International Studies in Geneva; Denah Levy, as- 
sistant professor of Spanish, the group in Mexico 
City; and Anacleta C. Vezzetti, associate professor 


of Italian, the group in Italy. 


E. Bright Wilson, Jr., Theodore W. Richards Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, Harvard University, has been 
appointed the first Wallace Hume Carothers Research 
Professor of Chemistry, a new professorship estab- 
lished through a gift of the Du Pont Company in 
honor of the inventor of nylon. The appointment is 
for one year, and Dr. Wilson will continue to hold his 
permanent rank as Theodore W. Richards Professor. 


Herrell F. DeGraff, professor of land economics, 
Cornell University, will become the first Babcock Pro- 
fessor of Food Economics in the School of Nutrition, 
July 1. The chair honors the late H. Edward Bab- 
cock, a former trustee of the university, who died in 
1950. 


Ervin Doroghi, formerly associate professor of law, 
Péter Paiazmany University of Budapest (Hungary), 
has been appointed professor of law, New School for 
Social Research (New York 11). 


Howard Cook, painter and illustrator of Ranchos de 
Taos (N. Mex.), will hold a visiting professorship in 
the Institute of Art of the Claremont (Calif.) College 
summer session (June 25-August 3). 


W. Denis Johnston, Irish playwright, whose appoint- 
ment to the Florence Purington Visiting Lecureship in 
Mount Holyoke College (South Hadley, Mass.), was 
reported in ScHoot AnD Society, May 13, 1950, will 
return for a second academic year, 1951-52. Other 
appointments include: Frances P. Wiese, a practicing 
physician in Lexington (N. Y.), associate professor 
of health and hygiene; Grace L. Rose, assistant pro- 
fessor of philosophy; Elizabeth P. Belcher, instructor 


in chemistry; and Mae Jean Engen, instructor i. 
physical education. 


Melvin J. Voigt, librarian, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology (Pittsburgh 13), has been appointed visit. 
ing professor of library science for the summer sessio 
(June 25-August 18), University of Michigan. 


J. E. Wallace Wallin, whose retirement as directo; 
of special education and mental hygiene, Delaway 
State Department of Public Instruction, was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, April 7, 1945, has been named 
visiting professor of special education during the sum 
mer session (July 2-August 15), the University of 
Miami (Coral Gables, Fla.). 


Marshall A. Robinson has been appointed assistant 
professor of economics, College of Commerce and 
Business Administration, Tulane University (New Or 
leans 18). Other changes in staff reported under dat 
of March 28 include: appointments, Hazel D. Brown, 
lecturer in marketing, and Armand L. Perrault, Jr.. 
instructor in accounting and economics, both for th 
second semester of the session; and resignations, A. ( 
Michaelis, associate professor of management, because 
of illness, and Raymond W. Ritland, instructor in eco- 
nomics, to complete graduate work in the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

James B. Conant, president, Harvard University, was 
recently elected chairman of the Educational Policies 
Commission to sueceed John K. Norton, professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Henry H. Hill, president, the George Peabody College 
for Teachers (Nashville, Tenn.), has succeeded George 
A. Selke, formerly chancellor, Greater University of 
Montana, as vice-chairman. Dr. Selke has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the U. S. Department of § 
in Germany. 

Lorentz H. Adolfson, director, Extension Division, 
the University of Wisconsin, has been named chairman 
of a committee to form a national council on adult 
education. The council will be a part of the new na- 
tional association for adult education that will be 
organized in Columbus (Ohio), May 9-11, as reported 
in ScHoot AND Socrety, February 3. 


David L. Arm, whose appointment as dean, School 
of Engineering, University of Delaware, was reported 
in Scuoot anp Society, March 16, 1946, has been 
selected as the first engineering-college educator to be 
appointed in a new program established by the Du 
Pont Company wherein educators will be given 12 
months experience throughout the entire engineering 
organization of the company. The regular salary of 
the educator, plus reasonable expenses, will be paid by 
the company. 


At the 25th annual national conference of the 
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1). the following officers were elected: John M. 


Loughlin, librarian, Boston College, president, suc- 


} 


eding Sister M. Reparata, O.P., a member of the 


‘partment of library science, Rosary College (River 
fr oa. Ill.), who was named to the Executive Council; 
and Helen L. Butler, professor of librarianship, Mary- 
; od College (Seranton, Pa.), vice-president and pres- 
Jent-elect, succeeding Mr. O’Loughlin. The Reverend 
James J. Kortendick, 8.S., direetor of library science, 
the American University, and Sister M. Eone, O.S.F. 
head librarian, College of Saint Teresa (Winona, 
Minn.), were elected to membership in the Executive 


Council. 


Irwin A. Conroe, whose resignation as assistant 
commissioner for professional education, New York 
State Education Department, was reported in ScHooL 
anp Society, August 5, 1950, has been appointed head 
of the college department, school and library division, 
the Grolier Society, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19. 
Dr. Conroe will have responsibility for directing the 
society’s relations with college administrators and 


librarians. 


Recent Deaths 


Benjamin Calvin Kent, head of the department of 
engineering drafting, University of Maine, died, April 
2, at the age of sixty-three years. Professor Kent had 
served as instructor in manual arts (1913-14), Port- 
land (Maine) High School; head of the department 
of arts (1914-18), publie schools, Bangor (Maine) ; 
and associate professor of mechanical engineering 
(1918-27), professor of physical education and fac- 
ulty manager of athletics (1924-32), and professor 
of engineering drafting (since 1927), University of 
Maine. 


The Reverend Calvin K. Staudt, founder (1925) and 
headmaster (1925-45) of the American School for 
Boys (Baghdad, Iraq), died, April 3, at the age of 
seventy-five years. After serving pastorates of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, in this country, 
Dr. Staudt had taught at the American University 
(Beirut, Syria) from 1922 to 1925 before founding 
the American School for Boys. 


Charles Paine Winsor, assistant professor of bio- 
statisties, School of Hygiene and Public Health, the 
Johns Hopkins University, died, April 4, at the age 
of fifty-five years. Dr. Winsor had served as assistant 
professor of mathematics (1938-41), Iowa State Col- 
lege (Ames) ; research associate (1941-42), Princeton 
University; associate in biology (1927-32), and as- 
sistant professor (since 1942), the Johns Hopkins 
University. 
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Robert James Menner, Sterling Professor of Eng- 
lish, Yale University, died of a heart attack, April 4, 
at the age of fifty-nine years. Dr. Menner had served 
as lecturer in English (1913-15), University of Mani- 
toba (Canada) ; and instructor in English (1919-22), 
assistant professor (1922-28), associate 
(1928-39), professor (1939-47), and Sterling Pro- 


fessor (since 1947), Yale University. 


professor 


Henry Blair Graybill, professor of English, Green- 
brier Junior College (Lewisburg, W. Va.), died, April 
5. Professor Graybill had served as head of the de- 
partment of education (1903-26), Canton (China) 
Christian College (now Lingan University), before 
going to Greenbrier Junior College in 1926. 

Edwin P. Trueblood, who introduced oratory and 
debating in Earlham College (Richmond, Ind.), died, 
Professor 
Trueblood had taught speech at the college from 1888 
to 1938. 


anes ) LY; , 


April 5, at the age of eighty-nine years. 





ALLEE, W.C. Cooperation among Animals, with Human 
Implications. Pp. xiii + 233. Illustrated. Henry 
Schuman, Ine., 20 East 70th Street, New York 21. 
1951. $3.50. 

A revised and amplified edition of “The Social Life of 
Animals” by the same author. 


BURKHARD, SAMUEL. A Work Book in the Philoso- 
phy of Education Based on. Dewey’s Democracy and 
Education. Unpaged. Wm. C. Brown Company, Du- 
buque, Iowa. 1951. $1.15. 


‘*Contemporary Political Science: A Survey of Methods, 
Research, and Teaching.’’ UNESCO Publication Noa. 
426. Pp. 713. Columbia University Press, New York 
27. 1951. $5.00. 

The collaborators who provided the 50 essays and reports 
which make up this volume were principally concerned 
with giving as complete information as possible on works 
recently published in their countries which deal with po- 
litical science in general or with various of its specific 
aspects. 

& 

FRANZEN, CARL G. F. Improvement Sheets for the 

Teaching of High School Subjects. Pp. vii + 204, 

Wm. C. Brown Company, Dubuque, Iowa. 1951. $3.00. 

The improvement sheets in this book are the result of over 

25 years of study, revision, and application, devised par- 

ticularly for high-school principals and supervisors as a 

means of assisting teachers in special areas to improve the 

quality of their teaching. The new edition was prepared 
with the assistance of Chester T. McNerney, of the Penn- 
sylvania State College. 

= 


GOLD, MILTON J. Working to Learn: General Edu- 

cation through Occupational Experiences. Pp. x +192. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27. 1951. $2.85. 
The thesis of this book is that occupational education, 
properly administered in the secondary school, is the logi- 
cal extension of the ‘experience’ curriculum of the ele- 
mentary school for achieving goals in citizenship, health, 
vocational adjustment, and leisure-time education. 
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HAMLIN, H. M., AND M. R. SUMPTION. ‘‘New SPOLANSKY, JACOB. The Communist Trail ; 
Community Unit School Districts: Practices and Prob- America. Pp. vii+227. The Maemillan ¢ . 
lems.’’ University of Illinois Bulletin No. 45. Vol New York 11. 1951. $3.50. 

48. Pp. 32. Illustrated. Office of Publication, 358 An amazing report by a man who has been tracking do 
Administration Building, Urbana, Ill. 1951. Communists for 30 years. me 
The community-unit district has a responsibility for the e 


entire public-education program of the district. 
THURSTONE, THELMA GWINN, AND KATHERINE 
- MANN BYRNE. Mental Abilities of Children, p 

Proceedings of the 35th Annual Convention of the Na- 49. Illustrated. Science Research Associates 57 v 

tional Association of Secondary-School Principals. Pp. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10. 1951. 40 cent ean 

mgr pa . ar ee . a ’ . nts, quantity 

336. The National Association of Secondary-School rates. 

Principals, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. Answers to questions parents and teachers ask most ¢ 

C. 1951. $1.00. quently about intelligence; a Better Living Booklet, ~ 


The convention was held at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York, February 10-14, 1951, and centered on the theme, 
“Education for a Changing World.” 


Ly 
ompany, 


‘*Training of Psychological Counselors.’’ Report of g 
© conference held at Ann Arbor, Mich., July 27 and 9 
) 28, 


: 949, « anuary 6 and 7 50. 2 Jnivers; 
SAMOORE, ARTHUR SETRAK. A Comprehensive  1949,,and January 6 and 7, 1950. Pp. 29. University 

Pal ’ ¢ Sak Medea Coll Fi of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. 1951. 

Evaluation of Suggeste rinciples for vo _ee nOn- Originally it had been planned to have only one two-da 
cial Management. Pp. 126. Illini Union Bookstore, meeting, but because the first conference was so successfy 
Champaign, Ill. 1950. and so much was left undone the second two-day meeting 

was held by the Institute of Human Adjustment 


Colleges are ‘‘an owner, an operator and a trustee, all in 
one,” so it becomes evident that the efficient management 
of assets, income, and expenditure is of prime importance 
if the function of educating individuals is to be performed ‘ 

smoothly. YODER, DALE. 


You and Unions. Pp. 48. Illustrated, 
« Science Research Associates, Inc., 228 S. Wabash 

— . P r. ee ee Avenue, Chicago 4. 1951. 40 cents, quantity rates, 
SIEVERS, KARL. Zum Neubau der Deutschen Volks- A Life Adjustment Booklet that shows how unions affect 
schule: Erlebtes, Durchdachtes und Erprobtes aus Un- you, why they grew, what their aims are, the methods they 
terricht und Erziehung. Pp. 156. Verlag von Ernst use to achieve those aims, how they are organized, and how 
Klett, Stuttgart, West Germany. 1950. the American public feels about them, 
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TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
WILLARD E, GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association : 
HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard, University | 
JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of 
Cincinnatii GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 
ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, School of Education, New York University 
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